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THE  NEW  JOURNALISM  IN  CHINA 


BY 


FRANKLIN  OHLINGER 


IN  THE  chronicles  of  the  Tang  dy- 
nasty, which  flourished  in  China 
from  618  to  907  A.  D.,  reference  is 
found  to  a  daring  innovation  introduced 
by  certain  hangers-on  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  Taking  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  first-hand  information, 
these  mountebanks  had  made  a  practice 
of  parading  the  streets  of  the  capital 
bearing  placards  whereon  they  had  in- 
scribed the  august  doings  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  and  the  latest  news  of  his  court. 
Incidentally  they  did  not  fail  to  gather 
an  ample  revenue  from  the  crowds  that 
were  allowed  to  read  the  placards,  and 
whose  curiosity  they  thus  satisfied. 

Though  severely  condemning  the  prac- 
tice as  wholly  lacking  in  propriety,  the 
Imperial  Government  never  suppressed 
it,  and  these  pioneers  of  "the  fourth 
estate"  were  permitted  to  ply  their 
nefarious  trade  unmolested.  Finally  it 
occurred  to  some  journalistic  genius  that 
instead  of  exhibiting  placards  indiscrim- 
inately to  the  crowds  and  depending 
upon  their  uncertain  gratuities,  the  same 
result  could  be  better  attained  by  printing 
the  news  and  selling  copies.  This  scheme 
had  at  least  the  advantage  of  confining  the 
scrutiny  of  imperial  doings  to  the  educated, 
and  the  Government  had  no  objection  to 
granting  a  franchise  for  the  purpose. 


Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Ti  Chan, 
or,  as  it  is  better  known,  The  Peking 
Gazette.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  existence,  antedating  by 
several  centuries  the  first  journals  pub- 
lished in  Venice.  Its  twenty-odd  octavo 
pages  still  make  their  regular  appear- 
ance, filled  with  imperial  decrees,  notices 
of  appointments,  and  memorials  from 
such  high  dignitaries  a  'een  accorded 

the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Throne. 
These  leaves  are  loosely  stitched  together 
in  a  cover  of  imperial  yellow,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  publication  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Government. 

But,  beyond  merely  stumbling  upon 
the  idea,  the  Chinese  did  little,  if  any- 
thing, in  the  way  of  developing  the  art 
of  journalism.  The  Gazette  had  its  imi- 
tators in  the  provincial  capitals,  and  in 
these  the  official  announcements  about 
local  affairs  were  recorded.  Of  com- 
ment and  criticism  there  was  nothing, 
much  less  any  effort  in  the  direction  of 
molding  public  opinion  or  of  giving  gen- 
eral information.  The  arbitrary  habits 
of  oriental  rulers  may  have  made  such 
attempts  hazardous,  if  not  impossible, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  Chinese  attitude 
toward  such  innovations  was  correctly 
expressed  by  Commissioner  Yin.  On 
being  asked  whether  he  did  not  wish  to 
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have  the  latest  despatches  from  Europe 
translated  to  him,  he  quietly  replied 
that  "one  in  whose  belly  reposed  the 
Five  Books  and  Four  Classics  felt  no 
need  for  the  latest  despatches." 

At  any  rate,  it  was  not  until  Christian 
missions  were  established  that  newspapers, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  came  to  be  printed 
in  Chinese.  Of  the  religious  papers 
the  Chinese  Christian  Intelligencer  and 
the  Christian  Advocate,  both  published 


THE  CHINESE  VERSION  OF  A  FAMILIAR  AMERICAN 
ADVERTISEMENT,  FROM  A  SHANGHAI  NEWSPAPER 

in  Shanghai,  are  the  best  known.  Follow- 
ing their  success,  the  Sin  Wan  Pao,  or 
Daily  News,  and  the  Tung  Pao,  or  Shanghi 
Times  —  the  oldest  daily  papers  of 
Shanghai — were  established. 

But  by  far  the  most  decisive  impetus 
to  journalism  was  furnished  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  uprising  of  1900.  The  occu- 
pation of  Peking  by  foreign  armies,  the 
flight  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  the 
terrible  punitive  expeditions  all  combined 


to  shatter  the  traditional  notions  of  their 
own  superiority  which  had  so  long  been 
entertained  by  the  Chinese.  They  were 
now  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  the 
sources  of  Western  efficiency.  They  be- 
came intensely  interested  in  Western 
arts  and  sciences.  In  1905  it  was  esti- 
mated that  no  less  than  six  hundred 
treatises  on  scientific  subjects  had  been 
translated  from  foreign  languages  into 
Chinese.  Students  were  sent  abroad  in 
great  numbers.  In  1897  Commissioner 
McLeavy  Brown  had  established  the 
Chinese  imperial  post  and  had  put 
into  effect  a  schedule  of  postal  rates 
which  was  probably  the  lowest  in  the 
world. 

The  Japanese  were  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  opportunity  which  the  new  conditions 
afforded.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  principal 
Japanese  cities  had  maintained  in  Shang- 
hai a  commercial  college.  Here  Japanese 
youths  were  instructed  in  the  geography, 
resources,  and  commerce  of  China.  They 
were  taught  to  speak  the  principal  native 
dialects  and  were  made  familiar  with  the 
customs  of  the  people.  These  men  were, 
therefore,  admirably  equipped  for  acting 
as  intermediaries  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  new  learning.  For  some  time 
Japanese  interests  had  owned  and 
published  the  Tung  Wen  Hu  Pao,  and  the 
Universal  Gazette,  of  Shanghai.  Similar 
journals  were  now  started  by  Japanese 
enterprise  in  many  of  the  provincial 
capitals,  such  as  Foochow,  Hankow,  Can- 
ton, and  other  important  cities.  These 
papers  were  well  edited,  but  both  news 
and  comment  were  colored  by  Japanese 
views.  Other  nationalities  with  interests 
in  China  began  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  newspaper  as  a  political 
factor.  The  British  and  Germans  each 
now  control  a  newspaper  in  Peking,  and 
the  French  have  a  semi-official  organ  in 
V Impartial,  published  in  Tientsin. 

The  Chinese,  however,  are  not  the 
people  to  allow  foreign  influences  to 
permanently  shape  their  views,  and  the 
great  majority  of  periodicals  are  now 
published  under  native  auspices.  In  view 
of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
officials  have,  during  the  past,  suppressed 
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unfavorable  comment,  most  of  these  pub- 
lications are  issued  under  the  protecting 
name  of  some  foreigner  who  enjoys  extra- 
territorial rights.  A  device  frequently 
employed  by  Chinese  promoters  is  to 
apply  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  from 
the  MritiMi  irown  colony  of  Hong  Kong. 
The  newspaper  property  is  then  held 
by  this  company,  which  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag  as  much 
as  any  British  subject,  though  the  stock 
may  actually  be  owned  by  Chinese. 
The  persons  of  the  editors,  however,  are 


Most  of  the  newspaper  equipment  comes 
from  Japan.  The  presses  used  are  cheap 
cylinders  manufactured  after  European 
and  American  patents.  As  human  power 
is  the  cheapest,  they  are  equipped  with 
treadmills.  These  are  operated  by  men 
who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  month 
in  our  money.  The  type  constitutes 
a  proportionately  larger  part  of  the 
initial  outlay  than  is  necessary  with  us. 
The  Chinese  have  no  alphabet,  and  every 
idea  is  represented  by  a  separate  ideo- 
graph. The  system  is  not,  however, 


Till:   OFFICE    OF   THE   "UNIVERSAL   GAZETTE,"   OF   SHANGHAI 


subject  to  all  the  caprices  of  arbitrary 
authority.  More  than  one  promising 
journalistic  career  has  been  cut  short  by 
exile  to  the  bleak  deserts  of  Mongolia 
or  by  punishment  even  more  severe. 

As  the  result  of  all  these  influences, 
Shanghai  now  has  eight  daily  papers, 
besides  numerous  other  periodicals;  Han- 
kow supports  three  dailies;  Tientsin,  five; 
Peking,  five;  Foochow,  two.  The  prop- 
aganda is  spreading  so  rapidly  to  the 
less-known  cities  of  the  interior  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  newspaper  statistics 
for  the  entire  country. 


as  complicated  as  suggested  by  Mark 
Twain's  statement  that  it  required  forty 
years  to  sort  a  "pi"  of  Chinese  type. 

The  paper  is  usually  the  poorest  quality 
of  tissue  that  will  hold  ink;  it  also  is 
manufactured  in  Japan.  Kven  with  this 
savin.!:,  the  poverty  of  the  people  often 
makes  original  methods  of  circulation 
necessary.  In  some  places  the  same 
editions  are  successively  distributed  to 
different  sets  of  subscribers,  boys  being 
employed  to  gather  up  the  papers  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  read  and  carry  them 
to  another  set  of  readers.  Perhaps  the 
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most  cosmopolitan  newspaper  service  in 
the  world  is  that  which  is  found  on  the 
Tientsin-Peking  Railroad.  The  Chinese 
newsboy  will  supply  you  with  anything 
from  Fischietto  and  Fliegende  Blatter  to 
the  San  Francisco  Call.  The  Chinese 
dailies  usually  sell  for  seven  or  eight  cash 
a  copy  —  a  little  less  than  half  a  cent. 

In  spite  of  official  interference,  the 
editorial  columns  are  remarkably  free 
in  their  criticisms  of  existing  powers'and 
institutions.  Here  is  an  editorial  on  the 
newly-established  provincial  assemblies, 
translated  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Fuhkien  Times: 


THE  STAFF  OF  A  HANKOW  DAILY 
The  editor-in-chief  (on  the  right)  has  since  been  exiled  to  Mongolia 

"Our  Provincial  Assembly  is  the  forerunner 
of  an  imperial  parliament.  The  people  cannot 
but  rejoice  and  look  hopefully  into  the  future. 
Although  some  of  the  regulations  governing  it 
are  restrictive,  others  again  are  exceedingly 
liberal  and  allow  great  latitude  for  discussion. 
The  members  should  not  forget  that  they  are 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  whether 
the  matter  under  deliberation  has  been  sug- 

•sted  by  the  Viceroy  or  by  one  of  their  own 
.:  umber,  everyone  should  express  his  indepen- 
dent opinion. 

"Our  Fuhkien  people  will  listen  to  your  de- 
bates with  intense  interest;  and  if  now  and  then 
we  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  or  to  offer  a 
criticism,  you  must  not  think  that  we  are  un- 
mindful of  the  good  that  you  are  doing.  All 
your  deliberations  will  be  carefully  recorded 
in  our  columns  in  order  that  they  may 
come  before  the  whole  people;  thus  the 


present  and  future  generations  will  be 
benefited.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall,  when- 
ever we  deem  it  advisable,  express  our  own 
views  of  the  course  taken  by  the  assembly  as 
a  whole  or  by  any  individual  member.  In 
this  we  shall  only  be  manifesting  our  esteem 
for  the  high  duties  which  you  are  called  upon  to 
perform." 

Such  an  editorial  is  a  millennium  re- 
moved from  the  old  China  represented 
by  the  Peking  Gazette.  The  memorials 
from  Viceroys  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
maladies  of  some  near  relative;  the  re- 
plies .  from  the  Throne  embellished  with 
flowery  essays  on  the  filial  virtues; 


AT  THE   BULLETIN   BOARD 
The  mixed  crowd  in  front  of  a  Shanghai  newspaper  office 

the  decrees  on  apparently  trivial  subjects 
—  who  that  hails  from  west  of  Suez  can 
understand  them?  What  hidden  policies, 
what  momentous  affairs  of  state,  are 
concealed  behind  all  this  verbiage?  It 
was  this  that  caused  Sir  Robert  Hart 
to  exclaim  in  despair  that  should  any 
Englishman  ever  succeed  in  penetrating 
the  meaning  of  all  that  appears  in  the 
Gazette,  he  would  himself  have  become 
a  mystery,  unintelligible  to  his  own 
countrymen.  The  new  journalism  is 
bridging  this  chasm  between  Chinese 
and  Western  habits  of  thought.  It  is 
not  only  a  harbinger  of  progress  for  China; 
it  will  also  reveal  China  to  Western 
minds  in  a  way  that  no  other  agency 
could  make  possible. 
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